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Ross county (Ohio) contains some five 
great mound groups, each of which is noted 
for representing a high culture-state. All 
of the lower Scioto valley was occupied by a 
mound-building tribe ranking higher in in- 
telligence and numerically stronger than 
that of any other section of the whole Ohio 
river region. There are many fortifications, 
enclosures and mound groups in this fa- 
mous valley and all of them are truly impos- 
ing; but the Ross county five referred to 
above, rank first.* Among these, towering 
as a colossus is the Hopewell group. No 
mound cluster in the whole United States 
has yielded a collection—a fund of testi- 
mony—comparable with it, and even Squier 
and Davis’ find of 196 pipes and all their re- 
markable collections in the Blackmore Mu- 
seum must bow to tuat exhibit in the Field 
Columbian Museum labelled, “North Fork 
of Paint Creek. Farm of Mr. M. C. Hope- 
well, 7 miles n. w. of Chillicothe, Ohio.” 

The two enclosures and their mounds 
have been referred to in most of our works 
on American Archaeology, but from the 
time of Squier and Davis’ exploration down 
to 1891, no one paid any attention to this 
great group and all the facts and remarks 
about it published in books are direct copies 
of Squier and Davis’ original survey. 

Squier and Davis called it Clark’s Works, 

*Consulting the State Archaeological map, I 
find that, from Columbus to Portsmouth, through 
the plains of the Scioto—a strip of 15 miles wide 
and 100 miles long—there are 36 circles of earth 
and stone, 87 enclosures and combined works of 
earth and stone, 31 localities in which from 1 to 
10 gravel or glacial kame burials occur, 24 vil- 
lage sites and over 900 mounds. This is not the 
full number, as the map is only partially com- 
pleted, 
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from the name of the owner. They also re- 
ferred to it as the “Great Enclosure upon 
the North Fork of Paint Creek.” As the 
Clark heirs had not owned the property for 
some years, we renamed it the Hopewell 
kindness and 
owner, 


} 
} 


group, in recogniuion of the 
exceeding courtesy of its present 
Mr. M. C. Hopewell. 

Before proceeding with a detailed de- 
scription of this interesting place and its re- 
mains, I desire to present a bibliography of 
the literature.* While Caleb Atwater first 
called attention to the group (probably in 
1812-13, although his report was not pub- 
lished until 1820), Squier & Davis, who 
worked in 1844, ‘45 and °46 in Ross county, 
have given us our best description. All 
other articles have been written since the 
complete exploration of 1891-92. While 
these combined articles (since Squier & 
Davis) cover something over 150 pages, 
two-thirds of them are but repetitions of 
striking or unique finds during the progress 
of the exploration, or are made up from 
newspaper reports. Many of them, written 
by myself, were hastily dashed off in the field 
during the excitement attendant upon un- 
usual discoveries. 

GRAPHY OF THE HOPEWELL GROUP 

American Antiquarian Society. Archaeo- 
logia Americana: Caleb Atwater; p. 182. 

American Association Advancement of Sci- 
ence. Vol. 44, 1896. Symbolism in American 
Art: F. W. Putnam and C. C. Willoughby; pp. 
302-323. 

Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley. 
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ing the Fair and for some time thereafter, 
and at present are’ in the Field Museum. 

| have done my duty in keeping silence 
for these six years and feel that | am not 
committing a breach of trust in publishing 
what little | know of the work. Te remain 
ing officers of the World’s lair disbanded 
vears ago and there is every reason to be 
lieve that all my notes and views will never 
be published as a part of our great Exposi- 
tion, and that, if anything is given to the 
public, it wili be through the medium of the 
Field Columbian Museum. 

Of the held notes, illustrations and draw- 
ings in the possession of the Museum, I 
have copies of but a small portion. Ina pri- 
vate diary at the time, | kept notes upon the 
more important finds. I also have a carbon 
copy of a synoptical report of some twenty 
pages, made to Professor Putnam. Readers 
must wait for the published report of the 
Field Museum for a detailed account of the 
skeletons, according to the field number and 
list of objects found with each. 

So, in undertaking this detailed narrative 
of the work of the Hopewell survey, | speak 
from my field position, leaving the more 
subtle questions to be settled by better 
judges. 

We had been working for some months 
in the Litthke Miami Valley in Warren coun- 
and, becoming that 
further exploration of the stone graves was 
unnecessary, we decided to move into the 
memory 
serves me correctly, we up more 
a hundred stone graves, not only at 
Ancient, but at Oregonia \ll these 
l ction, it be- 
hundred 


were cl sely 


tv (Ohio), convinced 


famous Scioto region lf m 
had dug 
Fort 
presented similarity of constru 
possible to divide the whole 
into thre types, and 
related 
We loaded our camping outfit into three 
ms, and, taking the best of our workers, 
discharging those in the neigh- 
orhood, we traversed the country lving be- 
tween Oregonia and Mr. Hopewell’s farm.* 
| shall never forget that pleasant August 
evening when our tired teams, turning from 
rroughfare and pulling across a broad 
heavy with fragrant clover, just at 
halted near a magnificent spring 


even the S¢ 


Wat 


who lived 
} 


*Fighty miles 
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While the cook prepared a hasty supper, we 
barely had time to put up our largest tent 
before darkness set in. The cook slept un- 
der a wagon, some of the men under an- 
other, and the artist, the clerk and myself 
took possession of the tent. 

The next morning dawned bright and 
beautiful, and, as we stepped out upon the 


terrace, the low embankments and the high, 


imposing mounds of the group stood out in 


distinct outline. We located our camp on 
this terrace some thirty feet above the sur- 
rounding plain. We were distant about 50 
yards from the spring.4 

FIGURE I. 

The map of the Hopewell group here- 
with presented is taken from Plate 10 of 
Squier & Davis’ volume. I have added 4 
mounds omitted by Squier & Davis, being 
Nos. 18, 19, 21 and 22. I have also marked 
site, Our camp site and the spring 


the Village 
] 


aq near samc 


‘Clark’s Work; Fork of Paint 


North 
Creek.* 

lhe work here presented is one of the 

largest and most interesting in the Scioto 

Valle [t has many of the characteristics 

1 work of defense, and is, accordingly, 

classified as such, although differing in po- 

sition and some other respects from the en- 

trenched hills just described. The minor 

works which it encloses or which are in com- 

ination with it are manifestly of a different 

iracter, probably religious in their de- 

and would seem to point to the conclu 

hat this was a fortified town, rather 
defensive work of last resort. 

is situated on the North Fork of Paint 

the estate of W. C. Clark, Esq., 

upies the entire width of the second 

which here a broad and 

of exceeding beauty and fertility. 

Its general form is that of a parallelogram, 

2800 feet by S00, with one of its corners 

side next the 

it is bounded by a wall 4 feet high, 

running along the very edge of the terrace 

conforming to its irregularities: 

Its remaining 


h | presents 


somewhat rounded. On the 


creek, 


bank, and 
thes wever, are slight 
‘In the June issue a picture of the camp will be 
given 
*Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Val- 
ley, page 26 


sides are bounded by a wall and exterior 
ditch; the wall is 6 feet high by 35 feet base, 
and the ditch of corresponding dimensions. 
lhe lines ascend the declivity of the table 
land back of the terrace, and extend along 
its brow, dipping into the ravines and rising 
over the ridges into which it has been cut by 
the action of water. Wherever the ravines 
are of any considerable depth, the wall has 
been washed away; but in all cases leaving 
evidences that it once extended uninter- 
ruptedly through. The bank of the terrace 
is 30, that of the table land, 50 feet in height. 

“The area thus enclosed is 111 acres. To 
the right of the principal work, and con- 
necting with it by a gateway at its center, 1s 
a smaller work of 16 acres. It is a perfect 
square; its sides measuring, respectively, 
850 feet. It has gateways at the middle of 
each side, 30 feet wide, and covered by small 
mounds, which are placed 50 feet interior to 
the walls. There are gateways also at the 
two outer corners, which are unaccompan- 
ied by mounds. The opening which leads 
to the principal enclosure is twice as wide as 
the others. The walls of the smaller work 
are much lighter than those of the large one, 
and have no attendant ditch. 

“Within the area of the great work are 
two small ones; one of them is a perfect cir- 
cle, 350 feet in diameter, bounded by a sin- 
gle slight wall, with a gateway opening to 
the west; the other a semi-circular enclos- 
ure, 2000 feet in circumference, bounded by 
a slight circumvailation and ditch as repre- 
sented in the plan. Within this last enclos- 
ure are ¢ mounds; 3 of which are joined to- 
gether, forming a continuous elevation 30 
feet high by 500 feet long, and 180 
broad at the base. The ground within 
this work appears to be elevated above the 
general level of the plain, whether design- 
edly or by the wasting of the mounds, it is 
impossible to say. There are other mounds 
at the points indicated by the plan, most of 
which have been explored; with what re- 
sults will appear in the chapter on mounds. 
[It may, nevertheless, be proper to remark 
that nearly all the mounds examined were 
places of sacrifice, containing altars; thus 
confirming the opinion already confidently 
expressed respecting the character of the 
work. 
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“W here the defenses descend trom 
the table lands to the left is a gul- 
ly or torrent bed, which, before the 
construction of this work, kept the 
course indicated by the dotted line x. 
It was turned by the builders trom its nat 
ural channel into the ditch, along which it 
still runs for a considerable distance; but at 
it has broken over the wall, oblit 
for nearly 200 feet. It is dry at 
most seasons of the vear, and, unless much 
swollen by the rains, keeps the course of the 
itch, terminating in a deep gully, formed 
by the flow of water from a copious and un 
is made to an 


one place 


erating it 


failing 


asa clits 


spring. [his gully 


. for the space vet intervening 

he terrace. It is 15 feet deep 

In several other instances 
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t mentioned, 
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walis. It is not necessary, 
he hypothesis already ad 
his work, to suppose 

wholly dependent 
of water; 


evident that many 


>t 
ources for their supply 
Is very 
elapsed since the creek, 

base ot 
Indeed, 


until prevented by dykes 
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cases, been subject to the action of fire, 1s 
too obvious to admit of doubt. At the point 
z in the lower wall of the square, stones and 
large masses of pebble and earth, much 
burned and resembling a ferruginos con 
yvlomerate, are turned up by the plow. May 
not this feature be accounted for by suppos- 
ing the walls to have been originally sur 
mounted by palisades, which were destroy- 
ed by the action of fire?) Such a cause, how- 
ever, seems hardly adequate to produce such 
striking results. 


“The broken table land upon which the 
main work extends forms natural bastions 
at T and S, which have gateways opening to 
them. At the point marked C in the em 
bankment, a quantity of human bones, cal- 
cined, are observable 


“Such are some of the features of this in 
teresting work; and if their detail has been 
tedious, it may be urged in extenuation of 
such minuteness that descriptions have hith- 
erto been quite too vague and general. Mi- 
nute circumstances are often of the first im- 
portance in arriving at correct conclusions. 
Che comparative slightness of the wall and 
the absence of a ditch at the points possess- 
ing natural defenses—the extension of the 
artificial defenses upon the table lands over- 
looking and commanding the terrace—the 
facilities afforded for an abundant supply of 
we ll enclosed, 
circles and sacred 
mounds, all go to sustain the conclusion 

a fortified town or city of the 

history of its fall, if its 

could speak, would, 
perhaps, tell of heroic defense of homes and 


and as 


water as as the larg 


with its my 


area 


sterious 


that this was 
ancl nt pe ople | ] r 
strange monuments 
altars and of achievements in sieg 
sault 


‘The amount of labor expended in 


construction of this work, in view of the im 
perfect means at the command of the build 
rs, iS Immens« The embankments meas 
nearly three miles in length; 
ind a careful computation shows that, in- 
cluding mounds, not 3,000,000 
cubic feet of earth were used in their 
position. 


ure together 


less than 
Cf eal 


“Within this work some of the most in- 
teresting discoveries recorded in this vol 
ume were made.” 
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lirst, let us note the obliterations. The 
rcle enclosing mound No. 12 is entirely 
iterated and could not, save by a slight 
scoloration of the soil in one or two places, 
traced by our survey. Mounds Nos. 9 
id 10 have been destroyed both by the rail- 
ad and the wagon road.* The 16-acre 
juare, shown to the right or east of the 
ain enclosure, is much lower than it was 
uring Squier & Davis’ survey. Its en- 
losed mounds are barely discernible. 
\twater implies that the work was much 
ore prominent in his day than we under- 
tand it to be from Squier & Davis. He 
iys the Effigy was composed of three 
iounds, 35 feet high and 400 feet 
Squier & Davis speak of the wall as being 
i feet high and 35 feet base. They speak of 
i fhigy as 30 feet high and 500 feet long. 
hur measurements give as an average for 
e ambankment 4 feet in height and 30 
width. In some places it reached the 
eight of 6 feet, especially in the woods 
ust below the cross sections on the map. 


base. 


et in 


hat portion lying nearest th 


from 50) to 60 feet base and 5 feet 
Mound No. 11 in an orchard near a brick 
l he survey at the 


aan 
residence was not dug by 


7 
‘ 
request of the tenant, Mr. Beard 
Nos. 21 and 22 are upon the table land 
e 300 yards back from the embankment 


m 
and were overlooked in the previous survey. 
[hey are composed of very tough clay and 
ontained absolutely nothing. 

Squier & Davis have given such a good 
lescription that I will only call attention to 
the points overlooked by them. Che entire 
| a village 
indications are most numerous 

“village been 
ip. Although manifestly a 
of defense, vet | cannot understand 
1e Hopewell group could have been 
h. north section of the wall 
mounts from the second to the third terrace 
10 feet in height. The wall is 

Che ground 100 feet north (or back) 
e wall commands a plain view of the 
s and village sites below. An arrow 
could be thrown from this table land as far 
as mound 18. Dr. Wilson, of the Smith 

*The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad passes just 

south of the road, through the enclosure. 
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sonian Institution, a visitor to our camp, 
and Dr. Cresson, who was on the survey, 
could not understand how the works afford- 
ed any protection whatever to the inhabi- 
tants. The range of high ground to the 
north, commanding the entire area below, 
was at least half a mile in length. The wall, 
except in the woods, does not appear to have 
ever been very strong, and even at that 
point, surmounted by palisades, | am of the 
opinion that a party of warriors could break 
through at any desired point. A heavy fire 
from this commanding position would drive 
the inhabitants as far south as a line drawn 
Part of the be- 


such a fire, 


between mounds 16 and 18. 
could 
a breach in the 


slieging force continuc 
while others made 
palisades, and, entering, deployed along 
the base of the terrace. They would have a 


superior advantage over the inhal 


walls or 


vitant 
upon the same 
cted by a fire from t 


llowever 


ing then 
and pre 
t] | is one of 
Hope well 


on, based 


n ig ts above. 
rles Connect ] 


residenc tan ber of months, 


during which time arefully studied the 
place 

Che springs mentioned by Squier & Davis 

eption 

here 


nave 


today, 


nort 


strong 
near the 
( amp. 


are not 
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we locat 
nearly dried up. 

The distance from the 
the North Fork of Paint | 
third of a mile, being a little far 


indicated by Squier and 


On 


ed out 


map. 
The central, and, of 
teresting feature of the 
“fhe It is shown by 
Squier & Davis as a union « 
four other mound 
of it, and tl 


circular enclosure. 
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S were Sit 


, 
ev are all surroun 


gether with tl 
sent a sun 
east may indicate the four corn or the 
four winds. Explorations seem to point to 
such ceremonial purposes for their erection. 
We ca f lorations, consider the 
Effigy as being composed of three mounds, 
but that it is formed by the grouping to- 


gether of a number of smail mounds, and 


exp 
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not, ate! 
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long by 160 feet in its widest place. There 
fore, it will be seen that all this hair-splitting 
over a few feet of disturbed edge amounts 
to nothing, have a clear and definite 
mound to been a tritle over 400 feet 
statement on Mr. Cowen’s survey and in our 
digging as to the diameter of the original 


lOT We 


Have 


structure. 
Karly upon our first morning, I set the 
men to surface searching for evidences of 
village sites, started the cook to Chillicothe 
for provisions and, taking from my trunk 
the Archaeologist’s bible, Squier and Davis’ 
volume, | carefully studied their explora 
tions and map. Then | walked over the en- 
| inspected the various mounds. 
begin with No. 17, which was 

et from camp, and calling in the 

were 
After No 
a man 
h a hand trowel 
they, 15, 


structures 
order: 


then set 
* mistaken 


{ awilny 
No. ae 
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tended aimost ¢ 
S9 feet wide and 79 
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{RCHAEVULOG? AT THE 
CENTENNIAL. 
» Lhe Antiquarian: 
In response to your request for informa- 
on as to the Archaeological exhibit at the 
lennessee Centennial, | am able to give but 
1 briet statement. 

A handsome fire-proof building has been 
erected for the “Department of History and 
Antiquities, of which the writer is chief. It 
occupies a central and prominent place 
he Exposition grounds. ‘The build- 
ing is in the form of a Greek temple, copied 
in part from the Athens. 
Having been designed betore the Exposi- 
tion assumed its present large proportions, 

for the pur- 
vhich it was intended, naving a 
ut 4000 square teet. 


upon tiie 


-rectheum at 


is unfortunately very small 
pose for 
floor space of b 

t material 
Historical, Con- 
and revolutionary, are claiming so 
small sec- 


lennessee is so rich in historic 


; 1 
| ¢ 


and the various societies, 
federate : 
much space, that a comparatively 
tion will have to be assigned to the Archae- 


logical exhibit. 


This is greatly to be regretted, as Ten- 
] 


fertile archaelogical field, 
1, 
i 


nessee is a very 
rivalling, if not surpassing, Southern Ohio 
in its wealth of prehistoric treasures. There 
is ample material in the various collections 
in the State to fill the entire building with 
fine typical specimens illustrating ancient 
life in Tennessee. 

A few of the will be 
placed upon exhibition, and stu- 
dentsand visitors interested in Archaeology 
may be assured that they will find much to 
interest and repay them in visiting this de- 
partment. A large selection of fine types of 
ancient nottery of the middle Tennessee 
section, and of idols, images of stone and 
pottery and of engraved shell gorgets, will 
More images and engraved gor- 
been Tennessee 
other Southern States com- 


ce lecti ms 


however, 


finest 


be seen. 
gets have 
than in all th 
bined. 

The beautiful polished stone discoids will 
also be shown in great variety. They are a 
specialty of this section, which has supplied 
the great collections of the North and East 
with them. 


discovered in 


TENNESSEE 


lhe rare and unique flint implements, the 
long ceremonial flints, the peculiar scepters, 


maces, and fine collections of 


sickles and 
mechanical and agricultural implements in 
| 


stone and bone, will be exhibited. 

In 1895 a very remarkable collection of 
some 47 flints was discovered in a single 
Lium- 
phreys County, len Nash- 
vil All the rare forms of ceremonial flints 

he group 


he lor ao 


deposit, in an ancient cemetery in 


nessee, W oO! 


bissy 


t variety of 
< i stone 
stones, 
other 


ably be 
ling, and in 


ling erected 
robably also 


m iennessee 


and political his- 
tory of the State « nnessee will be well 
1 in the exhibit in the History 
The portraits of » of the noted 


ern civilization, and of 


illustrate 
Hall. 
pioneers of West 
Tennessee's n ilitary ler , can be seen 
there—the | John 

f James Robinson, the founder of 
Nashville; the various portraits of General 
Andrew Jackson; of Sam Houston; of Da- 
id C Governor Shelby; Presidents 


portraits ot (Governor 


»evier: 


vid Crockett: 
Polk and Johnson. 

The earliest record of the State and terri- 
torvandthe Revolutionary and Confederate 
relics will all form part of the exhibit, and 
help to make it attractive and educating. 

G. P. THRUSTON, 


Nashville, Tenn., April 26, ’97. 
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pe riod 


Wit! 


not dwell 


upon it ; but pro 
' 9 i 
antecedent 


West 


found mvsteryv enshrouds all 


*Synopsis of a paper read before the 
Virginia Historical and 
ts — me. J. FP 
Va., January 19, 1897 


Hale Charleston, W 


Antiquarian Society by 


time and the unknown history of the pre- 
ceding race or races—one or many—who, 
in turn, have oc ‘upied this beautiful valley, 
living out their life dramas here, loving, 
hating, struggling, hoping, dving, as have 
those who followed them. 

The only records of their life work left 
here are earth mounds and enclosures, 
mounds and cairns, stone wall en- 
closures, flint and stone tools, and imple- 
ments for the chase, for war and for hus- 
bandrv; some rude pottery, a few pictured 


stone 
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‘ocks, their many graves and, so far as we 
<now, one isolated specimen of their handi- 
work in wood carving, which last Ts so 
inique and interesting that | shall attempt 
o describe it with some particularity. 

Having heard some accounts of a carved 
wooden figure, statue, image, idol, heathen 
god, or whatever it may be called, said to 
have been found in an almost inaccessible 
hole in the high cliffs, some miles above this 
city, | was tempted to go up and see it for 
myself and satisfy my own curiosity, half 
suspecting that others had been, and fearing 
that | was about to be, the victim of a huge 
practical joke. What | saw, however, was 
so different from what might have been ex- 
pected, that | shall give a history of its dis- 
covery, as | learned it, substantially as fol- 
lows: , 

Master Frank FF. McCannahay, a hand- 
some and intelligent lad of 15, with three 
other, smaller Frank being the 
eldest—started out from the little village ot 
Lewiston, twelve and one-half miles above 
this city, for a Sunday evening’s scamper 
through the woods. They climbed the high 
mountain just back of Lewiston, to a line 
of cliffs which cap the mountain, which is 
here very steep and rough, rising to about 
900 feet above the river level. The cliffs are 
of coarse sandstone, with innumerable 
holes, cavities and crevices in the face, 
caused by the unequal disintegration of the 
harder and softer portions of the rock. The 
attention of the boys was attracted by a hori 
zontal crevice appearing in the face of the 
cliff, which is about forty feet in height; 
the crevice being near midway up the cliff. 
Its apparent inaccessibility stimulated the 
natural curiosity and love of adventure of 
boys of their age, and they determined to 
reach and explore it, if possibl \t one 
end of the cliff they found a dead tree blown 
down, but leaning against the cliff; on this 
they climbed up to the horizontal crevice, 
which they were able to follow, by narrow 
footholds for some distance, when they 
came to the limbs of a small chestnut tree 
growing up near the face of the cliff. By 
the aid of these limbs, as supports, thev ad- 
vanced a few feet further, when the crevice 
opened up wider, giving room to crawl 
through it and pass an angle of the cliff, be- 


bovs 


yond which there was scarcely any foothold, 
and absolutely no handhold. by leaning 
closely against the rock above, they picked 
their way cautiously on scanty footing, until 
they rounded another angle of the cliff, 
where they discovered a cavity running into 
the rock, into which they crawled, feet fore- 
most, Frank leading the way, and where, to 
their great astonishment, they found this 
wooden image, lying on its back, with a flat 
stone, about four inches in thickness, lying 
on it, extending from the nose to about the 
knees. This the boys hited off and, boy- 
like, threw it down the cliff, breaking it to 
pieces was also sandstone, 
but of different color and texture from the 
in the interior of the cavity, and was 
evidently there from without, with 
much trouble, to lay over thi when it 


was deposited. 


his flat Stone 


stone 
taxen 


Image 


Within the cavity, beside the image and 
its overlying flat stone, there was nothing 
found but a few dry leaves, probably blown 
in by the wind. The image was lying about 
north and south, the head to the south and 
near a smaller hole or extension of the cave 
too small to admit the image. How the boys 
got the thing down it is ..ard to tell, but they 
slid and shoved it along between the upper 
and nether faces of the crevice until they got 
it to a safe footing, when, by the aid of the 
chestnut limbs and the fallen tree, they fin- 
ally, with much labor, got it to the ground, 


down the mountain to their 


and thence 


home. 
heard this interesting narrative 
adventure, [| determined to go 
this curious cavitv in which 
] long lain hid- 
den from the world. ‘limbed the 900 feet 
of precipitous mountain with much labor 
‘liff I then 
g the face 
1 by the limbs of the chest- 


Having 
ot the hoy <” 


to sec 


myself 
h 


this mysterious imag 


of the cliff steadie 
nut, thence crawling through the crevice, 
emerged on the front fi of the cliff and 
looked down to the m( ks at the 
twenty feet lov he wind was 
blowing briskly frequent sud- 
den gusts which might easily unsettle one’s 
equilibrium discretion the 
better part of Ste ps to 
17 


the solid ground and dto the village. 


base 
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It is a curious tact that the mouth of the 
cavity in which the image was found cannot 
be seen from the bottom or top or either end 
it can only be seen when you 
have gotten to it. 
L tatue, when erect, stands upon a 
and holds in its arms an animal 
against its breast. The whole figure 
tatue, pedestal and animal—are of one 
d trom a solid block of wood, a 


pre sseqd 


piece, carve 


Section Ol a tree. lhe pedestal is 13 inches 


liameter and 8 inches high, with a round 


$f inches 1n 


the top. 


alam 
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tools or fashioned by the slow-cutting and 
abrasive action of flint implements, or some 
other now unknown tools, wielded by some 
now unknown race. The features of the 
statue are now no longer distinctly recog- 
nizable; the elevations and depressions at 
the proper places in the face are only sug- 
gestive of the more distinct features that 
doubtless once existed 
Che right ear has decayed and is gone; 
the whole right side shows more decay than 
the leit; the left ear is sound and stands out 
in full reliet Che body generally is sound 
emits a resonant, woody ring when 
struck. Where the surface lines of the body 
cross the grain of the wood the softer cellu 
lar woody fibres between the harder annular 
»wwths having somewhat wasted awav, has 
] in relief, giving the 
corrugated appearance. The 
formed, have now de 
ay to mere 


and 


ter standing 
tt anding 
] 


shapeless 


he animal carried in the arms and 


against the breast probably had some sig- 
nificance; possibly a peace offering intended 


Opinions differ as to what 
to be re presented. A 
» is at once suggested, but it may pos- 
have been a buffalo calf. It has a de- 


bovine head, and the hump on the 


between the neck and the back is 


sacrifice ' 
nimal is intended 
-= 


uggestive of the lines of a buffalo’s 
Buffalo were abundant here when the 

to the valley, and presumably 

been from indefinitely remote 
whom and for what purpose 

was carved, and who secreted it 

his almost inaccessible place, are im- 
trate Kanawha mysteries. Its appear 
as above stated gives the impression 
In Josh Bell county, in 
a wooden image was 
circumstances very similar to 
with the discovery of this 

a dry cave in 
likely to be 
irved from pine and in head 
t the si f but it is 
t. It is preserved in one 

f state. It 


great age. 


In 1S69, 


away in 


was not 


e size of ours, 


institutions of the 
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so is believed to be verv old. but like ours, 
] if re or historv. 
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VOTES ON ANCIENT MAN AT DUR- 
HAM,IN THE DELAWARE VALLE?Y 


Chere is not, perhaps, a more critical sub- 


ct left to the discretion ot scientists in 


vhich they differ more widely in their opin- 
ns, than in matter pertaining to the an- 
uity, status and culture of man in Ameri- 
a. The subject, as we behold it today, 1s 
e finished work of the past; its his 


yhered, is the 


tory, 


| tly deci 
] 


en Trig 
| 1 
he deve lopment a 1d evolution of humanity 
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mm the low t 
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Writel 
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correct opinion. Be 


competent 

this as it may, exploitation in the Delaware 

ght abundant evi 
had cut 


ls and 


to torm a 


valley has brought to 
dence that, after the Delawa1 ivel 
its way through the pre-moraine grave 
formed its present channel and left terrace 
s banks and 
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by the art implements discovered in geolog- 
ical positions denoting great age. 

Points ‘o which comparatively little im 
portance was attached forty years ago have 
now become fraught with meaning. Ex 
perience is a wonderful teacher. We are 
evidently on the threshold of discov eries of 
the greatest importance to the race which 
now American § continent. 
Much has been accomplished by explorers 


archaeological field during the last 


occupies the 


1) tik 


' to fill in the 
missing portions which experience tells us 
«l 


vet it is desirable 


twenty cars, 


mo 
con be | lv accomplished by patient re 


rove 
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hie elacial and 
mg or throughout 
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glacial 

as a rule, 
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cipally of argillite and chipped pebbles, 
boulders and residuary gravels, etc., 
while the highest phase of polished stone 
culture consists of quartz, jasper, chalce 
dony. interspersed with copper and other 
ornaments in a finely finished condition. 
We know positively that man, originally, 
was in the stone age, and having a diversity 
of geological formations to choose from for 
the manufacture cf his implements, and all 
being equally accessible along the banks ot 
the Delaware, he may be supposed to have 
used material best suited for his purposes 
and needs from the beginning of his occu 
pancy of the valley of the Delaware and ad 
jacent country. 

American drift implements found in un- 
disturbed denoting 
great age, are as clearly works of art as the 
-uropean implements found under similar 
conditions, and they speak for themselves 
when placed side by side. There is no evi- 

i Argillite, an easily 
worked material, and no doubt one of the 
earliest used by primitive man, was 
liscarded. 


’robablv nowhere on this « 


etc 


geological deposits 


dence of a _ hiatus 


never 


ontinent have 
traces of primitive man and his successors 
proved more abundant than on the banks of 
the Delaware river, beginning at tide water 
and extending to the line of the terminal 
moraine. If observers in the archaeolog- 
ical fields will continue alert and enthusiast- 
ically in earnest in the future as in the past, 
vhat can we not hope additions 
to our knowledge already obtained? What 
we want is field work, by observers trained 


for in the 


. able to determine at 
whenever a is made whether it 


a valuable data in this line or 


s ( 


oO see accuratel once 
will 


not 


find 
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ave been enriched by eifts from the 
of Loubat, 
| S15.000 


cient Mexican 


luke 


not less 


<criptions and or i! , } ( 


a Man 
he sculptural slabs from Guatemala, 
are in the Berlin; 

photographs of the Codex Legislative and 

a chromo—photographic reproduction of 

the Code x Vaticanus. 


harnay, a 


similar collection of « Islev, casts 


museum at 
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THE CHICAGO CRESCENT. 


The archaeological remains in and about 
the city of Chicago are numerous and im- 
portant, and their careful study gives us 
much needed light on the archaic history of 
that part of the Mississippi valley lying 
north of the Ohio river. 

Of these remains it is my purpose, from 
time to time, to offer, through the columns 
of The Antiquarian, short descriptive 
sketches that may be of interest to students 
as well as to general readers. In this initial 
paper | wish to call attention to a rude stone 
implement that seems to have escaped the 
notice of collectors, as Mr. Averill’s “Indian 
Plane” did; and possibly may only be found 
in this locality. At any rate, I have not yet 
seen it described in print. The class of im- 
plements I refer to is shown by Fig. 1, and 


ae 
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\ 
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which | call, for want of a better name, the 
Chicago Crescent. They were made from 
fragments of yellow chert found here in 
great abundance, especially along both the 
ancient and present beaches of Lake Michi- 


gan. In point of workmanship they are 


quite simple and primitive, and were prob- 
ably made to serve temporary purposes. 
The use to which they were applied was ob- 
viously that of arrow scrapers for rounding 
and polishing the shafts of arrows and 
spears. 

The first one of these rude tools | dis- 
covered was near the corner of North Clark 
street and Argyle avenue, Lakeview, on the 
side of a sand hill when examining the 
site of an old flint chipper’s open-aid work- 
shop. In prosecuting the search | discov- 
ered the shop refuse of a still older artisan 
two or three feet below the first one; and in 
this lower deposit of flint chips the crescent 
was brought to light 

[ have since found them frequently, more 
commonly about the old shore lines of the 
lake and more seldom in village or camping 
sites. Dr. Thomas Wilson, curator of pre- 
historic anthropology in the National 
Museum, to whom | sent specimens of them, 
informs me that stone implements in every 
respect identical with these are found among 
the earliest known objects of the stone age 
in Europe. They vary in size from an inch 
ana a half in length to four inches or more, 
and from one to three inches in width, but 
substantially the same uniform 
shape. In one of my excavations on one of 
the ancient beaches, half a mile inland from 
the present lake shore, at the depth of eight 
feet, an old stone-chipping site was revealed, 
abounding in the ordinary refuse of such in- 
from which I reclaimed the bone 
awl, represented in Fig. 2, associated with 

crescents, scrapers and frag- 
mentary and unfinished implements of dif- 


ferent kinds 


pre serve 


dustries, 


several of the 


a } \ ex- 
archaeologists that these 

invariably about the 
em- 
ults, or in some 


) 
1 
i 
i 


The opinion has been express« 
rienced cres- 
shore lines of the lake, mav have been 
ploved in some 
method « 

the case; but if design as cutting or 
scraping instruments seems quite obvious. 
the case, but if so, their design as cutting or 
scraping instruments seems quite obvious. 
In our archaeological investigations we can- 
not overlook the rudest or simplest instru- 
mentalities wrought by primitive man as 
aids to his improvement or social advance- 


lave been 
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‘n that a trivial ob- 
aped scraper may 
» view some phase 
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learn from collect 
art remains if the 
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THE CLIFF-DWELLER'S >“ SANDAL 
LASTZ.” 

[In the autumn of 1889 two business men 
of our town, Messrs. Allen Dunaway and 
John A. Jones, sought needed recreation 
and respite from the cares and drudgery 
of their mercantile pursuits in an extended 
trip through the mountains of Colorado. 
[In the course of their peregrinations they 
reached the town of Durango, then the rail- 
road terminus in that direction, and secur- 
ing horses there they continued their jour- 
ney to the Wetherhill ranch on the Mancos. 
Under the guidance of Dick Wetherill, who 
is familiar with every peak and crevice and 
stream, and knows every Indian in all that 
region, they inspected for several days the 
eroded chasms and rugged precipices of 
the Mesa Verde and adjoining territory 
once occupied by the cave-dwelling Pueb- 
los. 

The gentlemen named are not archaeolo- 
gists, but when in one of the obscure side 
canyons they espied far up the rocky escarp- 
ment a rude stone structure stuck against 
the face of the cliff like a mud-swallow’s 
nest; they clambered up to and into it—fore- 
stalling other vandals—and gathered up in- 
discriminately all portable relics of ancient 
life it contained, which in time they pre- 
sented to me. 

In this valuable collection was a stone 
implement of novel pattern, such as I had 
never before seen. It is represented by Fig. 
1, drawn one-fourth of its actual size. It is 
ten and three-fourths inches in length, four 
and three-fourths inches wide in its broadest 
part, and three and one-fourth inches at its 
narrow end. Its thickness in the middle is 
somewhat over half an inch, sloping down 
to square edges the fourth of an inch thick. 
The rock from which it was carved is a 
vellow, crvystalized limestone, but its 
smoothly polished exterior is now quite 
dark from long usage and exposure. De- 
siring to learn the probable use of this odd- 
looking specimen I made an exact copy of 
it in plaster, which I sent to the Smithson- 
ian Institution for identification. In due 
time I was informed that it was a novelty 
there also and the first of its kind yet re- 
ceived. On visiting the Smithsonian some 
time later I noticed my plaster cast in one 
of the cases, fully accredited, but unnamed, 
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1e sole representative in that vast collection 


fan unknown primitive handicratt. 
Near the Anthropological building ot the 
World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago 
1893, it will be was an in 
tended imitation of a and cave 
house. It bore 
rocky hill, and its interior was an artful re- 
production of an extensive cave, contain- 
indifferent copies of old 
1 great collection of 


remembered, 
Mesa cliff 


some resemblance to a 


ng, besides some 
Pueblo cave ruins, ; 
from many rifled lwellings of 
he Verde and San Juan can) Among 
the many remains of aboriginal industrial 
arts exhibited there were several counter 
identical in outline, 


] 
Te1ics 


Ons, 


parts of my specimen, ide 
ut varying in material, and ranging in 
length from eight to fourteen inches with 
proportionate widths and thickness.  In- 
juiries of the attendants failed to elicit any 
information regarding the service they had 
rendered in the domestic economy of their 
ancient owners. There were also, in 
another department of this exhibit, several 
varieties of sandals, some of which—similar 
to a few in my collection—conformed exact- 
ly in shape and dimensions to the flat, pol- 
ished stones in question, having the same 
curious offset at the base of the upper 
quarter curve, as seen in Fig. 2. The san- 
dals of this stvle are simply flat mats made 
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of the split fibres of yucca leaves woven in 
one piece, basket-like, and not plaited in 
braids curved around and sewn together at 
the edges as straw hats are made. The 
strange correspondence in form and size of 
the smooth stones and sandal mats sug- 
gested some intimate connection in their 
use, Or #ssociation in the manufacture of one 
or the other. ‘That the mats were worn as 
sandals was plain, as several of them still re- 
tained their toe and heel fastenings, and 
they so nearly approximated in contour the 
bottom of the foot as to indicate their em 
ployment for its protection from contact 
The 
way 


with sl arp rocks and rough gravel. 
stone implements must then in some 
been brought in requisition in fashion 


+] f ‘ ‘ 
the rootgear. 


reports of 


mithsonian Institution or Bureau « 
logy described this class of imple- 
search was not successful in find- 
The first 
under m\ 
k of Baron de 
The Cliff Dwellers of the 
published in Stockholm 11 
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pecimen s 
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printed mention of them 

observation was in the 
Nordenskiold, en- 
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S93. 


1otice of it by the 
have still to mention ; 


mplements, 


f sandals or the cu 

» it corresponds pretty 
f an adult.” 

We can understand tn 
making moccasins, but 
could be 
simple flat mat is not at 
apparent. Supposing, however, that the im- 
plement was designed for this »urpose, my 
theory of its manipulation in sandal making 
is this: A long strand of the yucca fiber 
was first wrapped around the stone from one 


required or utilized in weaving 


glance quite 


lirst 
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end to tne other at intervals of half or three- 
quarters of an inch. This preliminary step 
served as a basis for securing the intertex- 
ture of prepared material, as the stone 
served as a guide for shaping the form. 
Upon these transverse filaments the work 
was commenced and prosecuted, first on one 
side of the so-called last and then on the 
other, by the “over and under” method of 
broad plaiting. When this process of inter 
weaving the damp and tlexible strands had 
been conducted sufficiently far on both 
sides of the model to fix by it the shape and 
dimensions of the sandals they probably 
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re 
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t and tinished separately. Or, 
were compl ted on the stone 


perhaps the, 
and left o1 until quite dry before being 
this method the 


pair were as 
being re 


adapted for 


ke as practicable, and 
were “right and lefts,” 
respectively. 
lals of various kinds have been found 
cliff dwellings differing in texture, 
id material. A common variety were 
ntanned buffalo or elk hide with 
intact on the upper surface on 
foot rested. The vucca plant fur 
staple for nearly all the others. 
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Some were coarsely made of twisted shreds 
of the leaf, and many, of neater structure 
were wrought of the split fibres of more or 
less fineness. The prevailing shape of all, 
with the exception of those first described, 
was simply an ovoid, sometimes slightly 
modified, corresponding with the outlines 
of the foot only in length and breadth. The 
peculiarly curved front end with its square 
offset, of the more finely woven specimens, 
shown in Fig. 2, requiring a stone pattern 
for their fabrication, may perhaps be inter- 
preted as a development of the esthetic in 
the progressive culture of those ancient 
tenants of the cliffs ana caves. 
J. F. SNYDER 

The eighth annual meeting of The Muse 
ums Association will take place at Oxford, 
England, beginning on the evening of July 
6, and continuing until July 9. Besides the 
sessions for the reading of papers relating 
to museum methods, much attention will be 
given to inspecting the several museums of 
Oxford. 


Among the papers presented at the last 
meeting were several of deep interest to 
“How May 
Best Retard the Advance of Science,” by F. 
A. Bather, of the British 
thrust at the 


museum workers. Museums 


Museum, was a 
bad 
methods lingering with libraries and other 


most stinging man\ 
educational institutions, as well as museums. 


Art 


was the subject presented by 


“Tllustrated lectures in Galleries and 


Museums” 
Thomas white spoke of 


Thomas Rennie. 


‘ 


“The Lighting of Museums,” which 


subject of vital interest to all museum work 


ers. Hq. 2S 


lessup, President of the Amer- 
ican Natural New 
York, has given $6000, according to press 


Morris Kk 
Museum of History in 
dispatches, towards an expedition which is 
\merica, 

Siberia 


to visit the northern continent of 


British Columbia, Alaska, Asia, 


and China 
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COPPER IMPLEMENTS 

Copper relics, unlike those of stone, be- 
more sectional in their distribution, 
ave not been as extensively sought after 
nd studied as the more numerous articles 
stone. It is true that occasional finds 
ive been made in sections widely distrib- 
ted, but the main source of copper rel- 
s of utility is closely confined to the east- 
rn half of Wisconsin. Many fine imple- 
ents have been recovered from northern 
ind western Michigan, northern Minne- 
ota, northern Illinois and eastern lowa, 
ut the great bulk of these implements has 
een secured from three or four tiers of 
unties closely bordering on Lake Mich- 
gan, in Wisconsin. The chief character- 
stic of copper relics from this section 1s 
weir construction for the purposes of util- 
and the articles for ornamentation found 
more southern localities are strangely 
anting. It is this fact and the abun- 
ant supply which will naturally lead an 
nvestigator to the conclusion that at some 
remote period, how tar remote it is im- 
possible to state, a peopl nhabited this sec 
tion who used copper in its native state 
xtensively for economic purposes. Yet if 
careful seeker after the truth cares to pur- 
ie the subject, he is naturally led to the 
published accounts of the patient and ex 
haustive researches of the eminent scientists 
onnected with the great public institu 
tions of our country. After viewing the 
silent evidence of thousands of copper rel 
ics, he seeks the reports of the Smithson 
ian Institution and the National Museum, 
only to be disappointed. He has either 
een mistaken in his conjectures or the sub 
ject has not been properly treated in these 
works, and he is led to the more enthu- 
siastic records of other eminent writers, 
whose researches have not been as careful 
and whose works have been written for the 
literary market, and the writers have not 
lost sight of the fact that a little myster- 
iousness and an allegorical vein would not 

injure the popularity of their works. 
At the present time it must be admitted 
that there is a general impression among 
the most scientific writers that no great age 


can be ascribed to copper relics and that 
the source of supply was probably Euro- 
pean to a great extent. 

Mr. W. H. Holmes cites impressions of 
ancient fabrics preserved on copper im- 
plements in the thirteenth annual report of 
the Bureau of Ethnology. In the same 
volume Mr. Gerard lowke makes the 
statement on page 165, that nearly every 
article of copper seems to have been or- 
namental in character. Colonel Garrick 
Mallory, in the tenth annual report of the 
Bureau, on page 212, writes as_ follows: 
“That virgin copper was used for diverse 
purposes, generally ornamental, by the 
North American Indians, is now establish- 
ed.” 

Professor Cyrus Thomas, in his exhaust- 
ive treatise On mound exploration in the 
twelfth annual report of the Bureau, after 
citing the recovery of a large number of 
copper relics from mounds explored, at- 


+ 


firms that a careful inspection of these 


relics lead to the conclusion that most of 
them were made from sheet copper, and 


he does not describe to them any very ex- 
tensive use among the ancient inhabitants 
of America \lthough the National Mu- 
scum possess a large and varied collection 
of Wisconsin coppers, mostly acquired trom 
the extensive accumulations in this field, of 
Mr. F. S. Perkins, of Burlington, Wis., in 
the report for the vear 1888 we find the 
subject dismissed in this wise: “The re- 
marks concerning the fraudulent charac- 
ter of some specimens sought to be foisted 
upon museums and collectors, and the ne- 
cessity for the greatest care concerning the 
preservation of proofs of their genuineness, 
apply with even greater force to copper 


implements than to those of stone.” This 
meagre treatment accords 1 the relics of 
copper is disappointing to one who has 


made a study of the coppers on the ground 
where found. 

It was not until 1871 that the fact began 
to dawn on archaeologists that there were 
copper relics to be found. In that vear the 
veteran collector in this line, Mr. F. S. 
Perkins, found his first copper. His en- 
thusiasm for relics of stone was replaced 
by that for copper relics. In his exten- 
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sive searches for these implements he gath- 
ered no less than 1300 of them and these 
Nearly all were ob- 


in but a tew counties. 


the finders direct. Previous 


tained trom 


to 1870 but few coppers had been found, 


the National Museum containing only 
seven at that time. Since then the var- 
ious collectors in the United States have 
added to their possessions until the ar- 
ticles of this class are numbered by thous 


ands. There are private collections of cop 
per plements containing hundreds of 
specimens. 1 believe that copper imple- 
ments are now found in greater abundance 
tl ever before, and is it not significant 
that the later finds, those which were more 
ce ded in the soil and last to ap 
pear, are of copper? It is a common oc 
cur for a copper implement to be 
picked up in a field that has been under 

on for fifty vears. ‘This applies to 
surface finds; those implements which are 


St m found in graves. Mounds and 
eart orks are not numerous in the sec 
tion where coppers are most abundant. In 
fact, they are almost unknown in the coun 
Poh : 
ties of \Washington, Fond du Lac, She- 


boygan, Calumet, Manitowoc, Winnebago, 


Wa a, Outegamie, brown, Kewaunee 
ar loor, in Wisconsin, which are situ- 
at the heart of the copper implement 
field. In these counties articles of sheet 
copper are almost unknown Probably 
not e per cent. could be considered as 
cor e under this class. It is equally sig 
nificant that at least ninety-eight per cent 
oO mplements found in these counties 
ar tly articles of utility, such as fish 
hooks, awls and needles, many of the lat 
ter with eves, arrows, spears, knives, chis 
els, axes, spuds, etc. Many of these im- 


construction, es- 
ie chisels, gouges and axes, 
weighing from one to six pounds, and 
beautifully wrought. A singular fact re- 
garding the shapes is the lack of the usual 
forms found in stone. This is especially 
true of axes. The grooved stone axe is 
common to the section, but there is but a 


massive in 
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single grooved, copper axe in existence, s 
far as the writer has been able to ascer- 
tain. Lhe spears, of which there are sev 
eral forms, do not resemble those of stone, 
being as a rule longer, generally ribbed 
on one side and flat on the other. Al 
though there was evidently several modes 
of attachment to the shaft, they lack the 
notched base »eculiar to About 
two-thirds of them were fitted with sock- 
ets into which the shaft was thrust. These 
are further divided into two forms, those 
which are ribbed on the and pos 
sessing no rivet for fastening the shait, and 
those possessing a rivet and which are 
never ribbed. he presence of the rivet 
is made manifest by the hole which is found 
in the socket of these Che writ- 
er has one in his possession with the rivet 


stone. 


back 


spears. 


still in place. The ribbed spears are the 
most numerous. Of the spears which do 
not possess the socket, and which con- 


titute about one-third of the whole, there 
are several forms, all terminating in a ta- 
pering shoulder or spike for thrusting into 
the shaft They are not usually ribbed. 
The found in both these 
forms, but the order of numbers is re- 
versed and most of them have the spike 
for thrusting into the shaft, while a small 
percentage possess the socket. The fish 
hooks are bent in much the same forms 
today, but lack the barb. They are 

end for tying the 
The awls are round and also flat. 
Some of them ye and they 
are fine specimens of workmanship. This 
class of implements seems unlimited in 


} 
aiso 


knives are 


in wse 


otten 
1: 


me 
einai. 


eTOOoVe d at the 


p* ssess an 


size, and undoubtedly represents imple- 
ments intended for widely different uses. 
Thev are found from the tiniest imple- 


ment scarcely one inch in length, to large 
bars three feet long and one inch in diam- 
eter. Axes, with one exception mention- 
ed above, are celt like, with flaring bit. 
The chisels are among the most beautiful 
forms. They are generally long and slen- 
der, from four to fourteen inches in length, 
generally ribbed on one side and convex 
on the other. There are other curious 
forms and many peculiarities about these 
coppers, mention of which must be omit- 
ted in this paper. 











[here seems to be an utter want of evi- 
ence of the use of these articles of cop- 
r by the aborigines, within historic 
es. The records left by La Salle, Char 
ix, Hennepin, Allouez and other ex 
vrers, all cite the use of stone and bone 
the making of arrows and spears, and 
tradition existed at the time of their 
sits among the Indians of their ances 
ors having worked the ancient copper 
nines at Lake Superior. In fact, the state 
nt is distinctly made that copper was 
eld in veneration and fear. The work 
of the ancient mines has been too well 
blished to warrant contradiction, but 
whom or at what time its a question 
rouded as much in mystery now as when 
first noticed. 
It is not my purpose to claim a superior 


rol ] 


advanced race as occupving this sec- 
on in pre-Columbian times, and living in 
copper age. Nor am I ready to accept 


he theory held by many patient searchers 


the truth that many of these tools 
vere cast in moulds. The frequent oc- 


irrence of nodules of silver ore would nat- 
rally lead one away from this  conclu- 
The presence of these silver nodules 

the copper also proclaims its source as 
being the Lake Superior region, for in 
it section only is native copper found 


ched with silver. Che unfinished im- 


blot 
plements, of which there are several, also 
strengthen a belief in the cold welding 
process. Masses or chunks of native cop 
per, weighing from a few ounces to a hun- 
lred pounds or more, are very commonly 
found in Wisconsin. While some of these 
may have been carried down from the 
north in the glacial drift, some no doubt 
were brought from the mines to be work- 
ed into finished implements. These rough 
masses may have heen stored away as raw 
material similar to the caches of flint disks 
so commonly found. 

That a people existed at some remote 


period in this section whose center of pop- 
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ulation is represented by eastern W iscon- 
sin, who used copper articles of utility and 
of ornament to a limited degree only, is 
established by the indisputable evidence of 
the articles themselves, mostly surface finds, 
itistrue. While the graves of more south- 
ern districts may show a preponderance 
of articles for ornament, the fact must be 
taken into consideration that the contents 
ol graves, as a general rule, are not a true 
guide to the economic life of a people. If 
our race were annihilated and _ torgotten 


} 


. 1] ] - ] 
and we were toliowed Dy another peopie, 


an examination ot Our graves would dis- 
close articles of gold almost exclusively 
and for ornamental purposes, and few ar- 
ticles of iron or other metals would be 
found lhe conclusion might be reached 
that we never used iron extensively. The 
true evidence of the existence of an iron age 
would be found on the sites of our villages 


and workshops 

ln a careful examination of a large as- 
sortment of copper implements number- 
ing many hundreds, gathered from the 
farms of eastern Wisconsin, | find about 


ninety-eight per cent. constructed for util 
itv, and two per cent. for ornamental pur- 
poses lish hooks constitute about ten 
per cent.; awls and needles in various forms 
and sizes, 37 per cent.; spears, 30 per cent.; 
chisels, five per cent.; knives, eight per 


cent., axes, three per cent.; spuds, one per 


cent.; various bent and odd shapes, four 
per cent. I believe this proportion will 
hold pretty true for all the thousands of 


implements in copper recovered in the dis- 
trict mentioned. Thousands of implements 
are vet to be found, but it 1s doubtful if 


further light will ever be thrown on the 


subject to relieve the mvsteriousness 

which surrounds them. They come to 

light from their earthlv bed green, rust eat- 

en and reduced in size by corrosion, but 
] 


they shed no light on their past history. 
Many of them have already been entirely 
reduced and have left but a greenish blotch 
in the brown earth, and the ashes of the 
dead mingle with the ashes of their handi- 
work, and the problem of their existence 
is in the keeping of the Creator, where the 
ken of man reacheth not. 


H. P. HAMILTON 
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LVITORIAL. 


We regret that Mr. C. C. Clay, in his in- 
teresting sketch entitled, “Fortication in 
Missouri,” to be found on another page, has 
not been more explicit in stating the exact 
location of the defensive earthworks he 
mentioned more definite in narrating the 
historical events that, in his opinion, were 
associated with them. 

We are at a loss to identify that passage 
of Missouri's early history where a party 
entrenched behind earthworks were massa- 
cred to a man by the Indians. In the only 
massacre, of the kind he men 
f that state that we 


wholesale 


tions, on the trontier 


can now recall,, the exterminated party was 
fortifications or protection of any 


without 


deseription lhe mstance we reter to was 


invaders under 
1] | , 


4 a band of Spanish 
\ illazur, who, at 


mand of ¢ 


1)? ’ 
ble i I aptall 


is Commandant of the Presidio 
was declared 
in 1719, and early in the spring of 
with a 
and 
camp 
ho officiated as 
» with the pur- 
colonies in the 
ountry a Phey 
the Western border of the present 
condition and 
amp on the 
but, if they fortified their 
vunt of it. While 


fatal mistake 


next 
bod men 


ervants, 


decisive blow. 
Missouri in good 
its and went into 
river: 
find no acct 

> they fell into the 
an alliance with the surrounding 
their 

nies ot the 


ourag d this 


‘ 
settlements on 


nd ac 


arms 


a 
vestments and other 


There are extant four different accounts 
of this expedition and its disastrous termin- 
ation, differing somewhat in detail, but sub- 
stantially agreeing on all important points. 
From neither of them, however, can we 
learn with any degree of certainty the exact 
locality of the massacre; or the identity of 
the murderous savages. They are thought 
by some historians to have been the 
sages; but more probably were the Mis- 
souris. There are reasons for the belief that 
the event occurred at the headwaters of 
the Osage river about the junction of its 
two main branches; but the preponderance 
of evidence places it on the Missouri river 
in the vicinity of the situation of 
Kansas City. 

These mooted questions perhaps, 
now beyond all possibility of solution. The 
geography of the trans-Mississippi region 
Was at that time so chaotic, and the Indian 
tribes so unstable and nomadic, that many 
local names of that era have long since faded 
away. Yet, it may be that further investi- 
gation ot the embankments described by 
Mr. Clay may reveal heretofore unknown 
data of historical value. IF.S 


present 


are, 


Professor Warren K. Moorehead, whose 
health has been for some time impaired, 
has, on the advice of his physicians, gone to 
New Mexico for the benefit of its climate 
and pure air. We hope the pulmonary trou- 
ble of which he is apprehensive, may not be 
serious, and that the change of residence 
will soon restore him to vigorous health 
and prolonged usefulness. 

THE RED MAN OF TO-DAY. 

The Rev. George H. Gutterson, of Bos- 
ton, district secretary for New England of 
the American Missionary Association, has 
just finished an investigation of the facts 

oncerning Indians in the United States. 
\s an indication of the present standing of 
facts are interesting. 
found in e) state and 
of the Union, their total number, 
according to Mr. Gutterson, being 236,041 
and the number of tribes 50. This total in- 
cludes 58,806 “civilized” Indians, as thase 
neither on reservations nor in 
called, but it does not 


the red man the 
Indians are now 


territory 


who live 
| 


tribal relations are 
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e into account 23,531 Indians in Alaska, 
ere they form 73.42 per cent. of the popu- 
on. Among the “uncivilized” Indians 
re are about 38,000 of school age, 25,395 
whom are enrolled in different educa 
nal institutions. 

\ large variety of occupations have been 
ken up by the Indians, some of them of 
e highest class. They are traders, clerks, 
gineers, physicians, trained nurses and 
ergymen. Many of them are mechanics, 
ipporting themselves entirely by their 
rades. But the great majority of them are 
atished with occupations more readily 
taken up. They follow such callings as 
aming, the growing of corn and hay, cattle 
id sheep farming, the selling of ginseng, 
fish, berries, wild rice, maple sugar and of 
ad work, moccasins, pottery, baskets, 
and similar things rhe Indian women in 
many parts of the country make beautiful 
ic ¢ 
In 1896 there were 2038 Indian schools, of 
which 223 were under government control. 
[ p to the last of November, 1805, 49,957 
llotments of land had been made to Indians 
inder the severalty bill he total govern 
ment appropriation for the Indians in 1897 
s $7, 189,496.79 


A FOOLISH STORY DENIED 
Inthe March number of The Antiquarian 
ve copied from the Atlanta Constitution an 
elaborate account of a recent extraordinar\ 


liscoverv made by Mr. W. C. Zimmerman, 





reuit clerk of Citrus county, Ila... while on 

hunting expedition on one of the Bay 
Islands south of Fort Mevers, in that state. 
Digging into a low mound, he and party are 
reported to have unearthed several suits of 
steel armor, each containing a human skele 
on, one iron box from which thev took 
&6,000 in Spanish doubloons, and another 
ron box containing the portrait of a beau 
tiful woman and a letter written on parcl 
nent in Spanish from Columbus + Val 
ne and with these hoxes and suits of 
irmor sundry swords, blunderbusses, et 

f 16th centur patter! 

To a note of inquiry regarding this 


marvelous storv, written by the well-known 
irchaeologist. Mr. Horatio N. Rust, of 
Pasadena. Cala... Mr. Zimmerman answers 
is follow 











March 23, 


ISo7 








“Inverness, Fla., 


‘H. N. Rust 


“Dear Sir—Keplying to your inquiry | 
will say that the article in The Antiquarian 
to which you refer, that has been widely 
published in all the leading papers of the 
country, is a great exaggeration, based upon 
a mere thread of trut!l | visited south 


! lorida, as Stalled, alll sa \¢ 


I Mic! Lo 
interest a man who had read History and 
’ 


was fond of antiquities, but found no armor, 


gold, silver, precious stones or jewels. 
“Respectfully. et 


“W. ZIMMERMAN 


fhe thirtieth 1805-96 report of the Pea 
bodv Museum, of Harvard University, to 
the President of the University, has been 
ISSUCé vy Professor 


nam, Curator of the Museum In spite of 


the financial depression the work of the 
Museum has progressed lhe need for 


men properly trained for educational mu 
seum work 1s emphasized Phe collections 
received from the several expeditions of the 
Museum to Copan, Hlonduras, have been 
catalogued and comprise 1400 entries 

The Hemenway collection from the Pue 
blos of the southwest has been installed in 
the Museum and is now on public exhib1 
t10Nn. 

Che tield work of the Museum has not 
been as extensive as in some former vears. 


but work of value has been in progress. 
Mr. Volk has continued his investigation 
n the vicinity of Trenton, N. | Mr. Wil- 


prehistoric 


loughby made researches at the 
sites and quarries of Mount Kineo, Maine, 
and Mr. Gordon mad a general arcl at 

ological trip in (;uatemala and Honduras 


The Museum has published as No. 1 of a 


eight plates compat he report 

The instruction given in the Museum 
has continued, there being eight students 
at work, four of whom are engaged in 
special research. In this work Mr. Frank 


Russell assists the curator, taking charge 
of the introductory work formerly conduct 


ed bv Dr. George A. Dorsev, who was call- 


_ 
ue 
ur 





-* 





——— or 
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ed to the Field Columbian Museum, of Chi- 
cago. _ 2» & 


Lhe New York Academy of Sciences held 
its fourth annual reception and exhibit of 
recent progress in science in the American 
Museum of Natural History, April 5 and 6, 
Isv7. i:thnology and archaeology was in 
charge of lranz Boas and M. H. Saville, 
and included nineteen exhibits among which 
may be mentioned the following: 

l. Skeletons as found in a burial mound 
near Mays Lick, Mason county, Ky. Col- 
lected and prepared by Harlan 1. Smith. 

2. Model of an altar mound containing 
human burials, North Fork works near Chil- 
licothe, ©. Modelled by Harlan I. Smith. 

Nos. | and 2 were from the collections of 

American Museum of Natural History. 
\rch.eological specimens from New 
Collected and exhibited by W. 
$1. Codex Vaticanus, No. 3773. Chromo- 
photographic reproduction of the celebrated 
pre-Columbian Mexican Manuscript pre- 
served in the Vatican Library, Rome, pub 
lished in 1896 by the Duke of Loubat. Ex 
hibited by M. H. Savill 

S Photograp! s and plan of a recently 
\ztec temple near Tepoztlan, 
State of Morelos, Mexico. Explorations of 
Francisco Rodriguez and M. H. Saville. 
Inca garments of ancient 


1; 
discovered 


% rrehistori 


Peru, from graves near Lake Titicaca. 


10. Shell, bead and feather work of an 
cient Peru, from ruins of Gran Chimu 
11. Busts of Kwakiutl Indians, Vancou 
Model d by Mr Kaspe r Mave r 
10 and 11 are from the collections 
Museum of Natural His 


ver Island 
Nos. 9 
of the Americar 
tor’ 
14. Collection of implements from the 
‘skimo of Southampton Island. Exhibit 
ed by Captains Geo. Conner and Th. Luce. 
15. Games of the Eskimo of Smith 
Collected by Lieut. R. E. Perry 
collections of the Americ 
Natural History 
From the col 
Archaeology 
Exhibited bv 


atorv diagrams 
he Museum of 
Pennsvlvania 
wart Culin 

Rock 


Exhibited hi 


British Colum 


Teit. H..L.S 


painting trom 


Mr 


Tames 
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BUUA REVIEWS 


The Water Resources of Illinois, by Fran 

Leverett, Washington, 1896. 

his valuable geological treatise on 
branch of that science of vital importance t 
the people of lilinois, is an extract fron 
part second on Economic Geology and Hy 
drography, of the seventeenth annual re 
port of the United States Geological Sur 
vey for 1895-96. It author has been for 
some years one of the assistant Unitec 
States Geologists, and is a young gentle 
man of fine attainments who has made a 
specialty of superficial Geology, and has 
mastered all the intricacies of the stratas 
formations and deposits of the Tertiary 
and Quaternary eras in the Mississippi 
valley. tlis studies on the glacial phe 
nomena and their effects and remains, have 
been exhaustive. In this local report on 
Illinois, illustrated with several diagrams 
and colored charts, he reviews the physical 
features of the state, giving a table of its 
altitudes: describes its topography as_ in- 
fluenced by the Drift; its drainage basins; 
the regimen and measurements of its 
streams; its geological construction from 
the surface down to the azoic rocks; and 
discusses all possible sources of water sup- 
ply, artesian wells, rain falls and water an 
alyses. 

He deals very sparingly in theories, but 
presents facts that will attract general at- 
tention in Illinois, and prove of great ser- 
vice to her citizens in their efforts to coun- 
teract protracted drouths and maintain 
their gradually subsiding store of surface 
water. 


Discovered in the 
Red Rock Country, Arizona. Pacific 
Coast Shells from Prehistoric Tusayan 
Pueblos. Tusavan Totemic Signatures. 
The Miconinovi Flute Alters. The Pre- 


historic Culture of Tusavan 


o Ruins Recently 


mY 


hese eminent An- 
thropologist, |. Walter Fewkes, are reprints 
Journal of American Folk-Lore 
and American Anthropologist. The 
one first named is written in pleasant, nar- 
rative stvle, giving an interesting and in- 
structive account of the geology and gen- 


mon yraphs by the 


from the 


Che 














1] features of the country between the 
rde valley north of Oak creek and flag- 
if, Arizona; and a comprehensive de- 
ription of two cave houses not before ex- 
red in the Red Rock cliffs overlooking 
ak creek, a tributary of the Verde. We 
ive, in the last dozen years, had so many 
scriptions of the cliff eyries of by-gone 
ve-dwelling Pueblos as to render them 
tite familiar to us. But the refined and 
curate observations of this author; his 
ar diction and intimate knowledge of 
ir southwestern antiquities and culture 
the present Pueblos and their ancient 
insmen, with his discerning conclusions, 
vest this descriptive report of the Palatki 
| Honanki with all the charm of novelty 
1 worth of a valued, original contribu- 
nm to our archaic historv. 


lhe subjects treated in the other pamph- 
ts are results of his extended investiga- 
ms and exhaustive studies of Peublo his 
ry, mythology, arts and traditions. The 
rehistoric Ornaments of marine — shells 
und in Tusavan are mute witnesses of 
tercourse between the primitive Arizona 
eople and the Pacific coast, and may indi- 
ate their point of first ingress to that re- 
ion. Dr. Nordenskiold thinks the Pue- 
los “were nomadic Indians whose culture 
ad been considerably modified and in cer- 
tain respects elevated by altered conditions 
f life; and that the evolution of this culture 
ad nothing in common with the ancient, 
Mexican civilization.” his, however, is 
et an open question; and Mr. lewkes just- 
remarks that “Archaeology is piteously 
eak in information in regard to the pre 
historic character of the Pueblos; and be- 
heves “there is no field of American Ar- 
aeology which will reward the serious 
tudent with more interesting discoveries 
han scientific exploration of the ruins of 
ur southwest. 


agatoo, of Saganing 


Mrs. Mary A. S 
\renac county, Michigan, has now in press 
book on the customs of the Ojibwa In 
lians before thev were Christianized. Mrs. 
Sagatoo has labored among these Indians 
ver 34 vears and includes in her book some 
f her personal experiences. 
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The American Anthropologist, Washington 
City, March, 1897. 


Chis periodical, now published monthly, 
under the auspices of the Anthropological 
Society of Washington City, is a pamphlet 
of thirty pages, devoted to the interests of 
the society named, and to the higher aspects 
of its special science. A very learned and 
interesting paper on “lhe Language Used 
in Lalking to Domestic Animals,” by H. 
Carrington bolton, occupies the entire 
space of the March number with the addi- 
tion of a page or two of archaeological and 
bibhographical notes. It is a publication 
of rare value to students of this science. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Joliet, April 16, L897. 

Editor of Antiquarian 

Dear Sir—In the article on “Relics of the 
Manhattan Indians” in the April Antiquar- 
lan mention is made of pipes marked “R. 
Tippet 2 Lhese clay pipes, the w riter says, 
have been found on Manhattan Island, in 
northern New York (Indian graves), and 
in Montgomery county, N. Y. As an indi- 
cation of the age and origin of these pipes 
it may be of interest to state that | have 
found the “R. Tippet” pipes in the Acadian 
cellars in Nova Scotia. Irom the position 
in which they were found | conclude that 
they fell from the wall when the house was 


burned, thus verifying Longfellow’s line: 
‘Take from the shelf overhead t pipe and 


the box of tobacco 
\cadia was settled between 1604 and 
1607. The exile of the Acadians took place 
in September, 1755. I have endeavored to 


locate this “R. Tippet” as to country and 
date, but have failed thus far 
I have naturally supposed the pipes to be 


French, but the Manhattan find does not 


support the supposition, although those in 


northern and central New York mav have 
come from the French 
F. M. MUHLIG 


Fditor Antiquarian 

The article upon an “Indian Plane,” by 
Dr. JT. F. Snvder in the March number of 
The Antiquarian, interests me, as I have 
figured a very similar tool for an article on 
Prehistoric Archaeology of the Tunxis Val- 
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ley, Conn., for the April Connecticut Quart- 
erly. I found the tool at Plainville, Conn., 
and always considered it to be a polisher. 
[ have two other tools that | will describe to 
you, which seem to be unique. One is of 


lig] ellow horn stone, and came to me 
One face is nearly flat, like 


mm (Jregon 


a flaked knife, the other worked all around, 
thickest in the center, convex, like a 
turtle back. The base is like an ordinary 

tched arrow point. One side of the blade 


t and only poorly worked. 


and 


nearly straigh 
the other sweeps around about one- 
a symmetrical oval. The chip- 

| done from the convex side down 

at a sharp bevel. When the 
flat face is laid upon a green sprout of soit 


fat tace 


ushed forward against the curve, 


it wood the same 


purpose | think 


hat | tound 

n plowed down 
lfampa Bay, Fla. 
same 

h the 


OOLS 
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FORTIFICATIONS IN MISSOURI, 


Mr. C. U. Clay writes the Antiquaria 
about a bit of Indian history which is cor 
roborated by numerous surface finds: 

“It gives me pleasure to write The Ant 
quarian in a short way some of the facts 
reference to relics from an old wood pas 
ture, recently plowed up, in a mou! 
scarcely four inches deep. The matter ha 
been, and is, of great interest to me. 

“This find tallies very well with an event 
which happened in the year 1719, the resul 
of which has made it possible for our fai: 
homes to be under the Stars and Stripes in 
the good State of Missouri. So | will write 
and talk as though the facts are conceded. 

“Had the Spaniards been successful 
their colonizing effort, Spain or Mexicé 
would probably be ruling this domain to 
()n the other hand, it seems that thers 
ought not to be an event so important, sé 
dreadtul, as the wiping out of 1,500 men 


vomen and children without a notice of the 


dav. 


current histories and a detaile 


library of our 


‘ts in the 
count of the same in the 
state 

‘A tew vears ag 
Malta Bend, Mo.; 


l, vandered out on the 


oO nt a Sabbath 

reading mvself 
blutts of the 
J. A. Tobin 


plain outline 


amp. Some 
caves used the families as 

1 against storm or cold were nearly 
seems to have been 
] 
i 


he disposition of the 


no order in arrange- 





nions of the 


| not 


Ist ossiblv it 


te, was the commander 


THE 
lwo hundred yards beyond the camp 
At the 
ff is a good spring of water. 


} 


ana 


nds the river bluff. foot of this 


Walnut, 


other trees grow to the east of the 


ing ravine, making the camp a beautiful 


and admirable for every purpose ex- 


defense. 
\Ir. Clay thinks the attack to have been 


le from the south, the enemy having 


en advantage of the trees and tall grass. 
is opinion, they entirely surrounded the 

rk and cut off the water supply, compell- 
surrender in a few days. 

\n engineer from Spain, a man of some 


His camp had 


ar 
n occupied long enoug! 


to prepare win 
juarters. After the surrender, such ket- 


hoes, ,as could not be carried off by 


I lhe 


Savages, were cdestroved priest 


s saved alive. 
hie historic accounts publis! ed in Apple 
s ken velop dia mention a grant 


’ ? 


S TO appease rie 


\ MISTAKE. 
eived from a 
] 


haeologica 
n object which 
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know much about such implements 
allowed his imagination too much ex 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES 

The Ohio Stat 
torical with its usual 
has entered upon its field work 
Monday, April iz, 
in Pickaway County and had the 
tune to make a discovery whic! 
to the fame of the Ohio society as prime 
movers in the work of enlightening our 
people in the prehistoric history of the 
state. 


The group upon which w 
work for the past week is located on the 
farm of Mr. Dildine Snyder. near East 
Ringgold, in Pickaway county. This group 
is situated upon a hill over 150 feet 
height. and consists of a mound 
eircle, half stone halt clay, and i 
mound, the eirele forming t! 
link between the st: 
and the earth 


Archaeological and His- 
Society, energy, 
for this 
season. we began work 


cood tore 


1 will add 


have been at 


stone 


and 


The 
mound on 
12 ft 


diameter, the cirel S 


me 


stone mound Is ana 
In 110) tee 
meter, the clay mound 105 feet 
About 20 feet | 
circle 55 { n diameter 
ITTO 
about 3 feet lower 


nest of Thre wre 


diteh which si 
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removed, below which = the known this is the only nugget silver eve 
some half-dozen conere- found ina burial. 
After the deposit of geological an 


archaeological specimens was uncovered 


a box 2 feet long by inches wide, formes 
partortl arthing ‘oneretions, — of large flat stones, like the first layer, was 
ranging | ize TPO fa common discovered. Within this bex were the 


) a sie" ‘tis fF ton ai | 2 rete 4 - ad | 
mal | mM & foot in diameter, remains of a cremated skeleton —som: 


; : one 
in Welght trom halt an ounce to ¢) pounds 


‘Ss. burnt bones and perhaps a shovelful « 
Ph coneretl re found toward 


ashes—all that remained of what must 
neretions were have been a great chief among the mound 
ty commonly builders As Dr. Orton laughingly said 
tw yseptaria, thre 


ure 


judging from his burial, he must hav 
hite, & spre been a grent prehistoric geologist. 
It was a ] 
In the burn 
action 


was cren 


meclusion 1s 


tory withi elrel 

We made : excavatlol 
and 5 feet 
d red ane 


action ¢ 


Iscove;ry 
yas it 18 
Ox weig! 
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